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BRIEF MENTION. 

The number of books sent to the Journal for review has increased so 
much, the space that can be spared for this department is so small, and the 
helpers of the editor are so few, that it seems proper to say once for all 
that the management cannot guarantee reviews even of important works, 
and that publishers and authors must run the risk of the situation. An 
organized review department that should undertake to give a critical survey 
of contemporary philological work would indeed be highly desirable, but 
this would require a large staff of paid contributors, and at present the 
resources of the Journal only suffice to give an opportunity for the exercise 
of independent criticism ; they do not suffice to command it. At the same 
time it must be said that every effort has been made and will- be made to 
increase the usefulness of the Journal in this direction, within the limits 
prescribed by the space at the editor's disposal. Professor Garnett has 
elsewhere generously promised to provide for the English department, and 
Professor Elliott will continue his kind offices for Romance, and additional 
help is promised for the classics, for Shemitic and for Comparative 
Grammar. 

One of the most important philological enterprises of our time, so rich in all man- 
ner of encyclopaedic undertakings, is Iwan MOller's Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, of which the first half of the second volume has reached 
vis (Nordlingen, C. H. Beck). The work is to make seven volumes (or four- 
teen half volumes at 5 m. 50 pf. each), and is to be completed at furthest within 
the space of three years. To those who have watched the slow and irregular 
issue of great German works, this last assurance will be more than welcome. 
The different sections are to be in charge of approved specialists, and the 
young student of philology will be furnished, as he has never been furnished 
before.with a compact and comprehensive library of philological science. Instead 
of a compilation like Freund's Triennium, we shall have a work every part of 
which will be instinct with fresh life. Of course that fresh life will be aggressive 
and uncompromising in some cases, but each of the authors will have a right to his 
views, and the occasional absence of judicial balance is better than the helpless 
seesaw of a compromise. We have not space for the full prospectus, and can 
only say that the History of Philology will be treated by VON Urlichs, Palaeo- 
graphy, Hermeneutics and Criticism by Blass, Epigraphy by HiNRlCHS 
and HObner, Lexikography by Autenrieth and Heerdegen, Rhetoric by. 
Volkmann and Metres by Gleditsch. Lolling has charge of the Geography 
of Greece and Asia, Jordan of that of Italy and Rome. The editor will be 
responsible for Greek Private Antiquities. The important field of Greek 
Literature is assigned to von Christ, of Roman to Schanz. In the part 
before us Brugmann has given us a Greek Grammar of which 94 pp. are taken 
up by the sounds and the inflexions — the syntax being reduced to a minimum 
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of space (42 pp.), although it is fair to say that every page of the forty-two is 
full of important matter, and clear, sharp statements of fact and principle. 
The same half-volume contains the beginning of a more elaborate Latin Gram- 
mar, of which 'Dr. Stolz and Professor Schmalz are the authors — Stolz having 
undertaken the Sounds and Inflexions, Schmalz the Syntax an Stylistic. — The 
second half of Vol. II comes to hand as we go to press. This shows that the 
publishing house is in earnest when it promises the speedy issue of the entire 
work. In this second half we have the conclusion of the Latin Syntax and 
Stylistic by Schmalz, Greek and Latin Lexicography by Autenrieth and 
Heerdegen, Rhetoric of the Greeks and Romans by Volkmann, and the 
Metres of the Greeks and Romans, with an Appendix on Greek Music by 
Gleditsch. 

The value to the Homeric scholar of such a book as Carl Eddard Schmidt's 
Parallel-Homer (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht) is self-evident. In this 
laborious work all the recurrent verses, half-verses, and parts of verses, to the 
extent of six morae, are presented in alphabetical order. The text followed is 
Dindorf s. The alphabetical order occasions difficulties which the compiler 
himself frankly acknowledges. So, for instance, a long string of familiar 
repetitions must be sought, not under the head of what we should regard as 
the catch-word of the line, but under the initial particle. Nor does the 
collector guarantee the absolute completeness of the work, although the state- 
ment that he has ' corrected and completed Seber's Index in numberless pas- 
sages ' will be accepted as good evidence of thoroughness, in view of the fact 
that Seber still serves to correct many rash assertions in regard to Homer. 
Interesting is the statement as to the number of repetitions. Schmidt has 
counted 1804 recurrent verses, which altogether amount to 4730. If we decline 
to count insignificant differences there are 21 18, which appear 5612 times. If 
we add those that recur in both their halves, the number amounts to 9253 (II, 
5605, Od. 3648), almost exactly a third of all (II. 15,693, Od. 12,160, together 
2 7>853). This number is still further increased by the briefer recurrences, 
which added together and counted as verses, will swell the sum to the enor- 
mous aggregate of 16,000 verses, or more than the bulk of the Iliad. If we 
withdraw all repetitions, we shall have left about 1 2,000 verses, or about the bulk 
of the Odyssey. These are not mere figures. They show distinctly how mueh 
of the uniform color of these poems is due to what may be called the mechanical 
element. At any rate Dr. Schmidt will not be disappointed in his expectation 
that Homeric critics will make large use of his collection. 



The §iko%oyiK.al 'Tirorvwaasig of Dionysios Thereianos consist of three essays, 
entitled respectively, HapdU/jTuj; ■ko7j.tik.ti nal (fulo^oymrj avdirrv^ig rav apxaiuv 
'JS?\,Xqv6)v y ( eXfajvLGiibt; Kara 7.ektiki}v koX Tzpay^jxniKfjv evvoiav, and the third and 
most important, which we are glad to see rescued from the feuilleton state, 
'loaivrjc N. Oifcovofiidijs, a sympathetic account of the life and work of a distin- 
guished Hellenist, who, although he deliberately chose the fallentis semita vitae, 
could not efface himself as much as he seemed to desire, and who has found an 
eloquent encomiast in his disciple and bosom-friend. The style of the sketch 
is too diffuse, and in the vindication of his master Th. finds it necessary at each 
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section to begin with the beginning in order to make us feel the hidden wisdom 
of Oikonomides, but the interest that the essay had in its original environment 
is not lost in the more permanent form. (Trieste, Schimpff.) 



In his Beitrdge zu einer Geschichte der lateinischen Grammatik im Mittelalter 
(Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1885), Professor Baebler, after a 
slight and rapid sketch of the history of grammar from Plato to Remigius 
(f 908), has given us a series of interesting chapters on the state of grammatical 
studies in the Middle Ages, with specimens of the approved manuals of that 
time, by the crass ignorance and the wild fancies of which we learn to measure 
the great debt we owe the Renaissance. As soon as the world lost its hold on 
Greek it lost its hold on grammar, and the curious attitude of the mediaeval 
mind toward the great language which was dimly felt to be the background 
of thought and culture may be studied with as much amusement as is com- 
patible with pity in this attractive little volume. 



Many students of New Testament Greek will welcome the neat and conve- 
nient i6mo N. T. of Westcott and Hort (Macmillan & Co.) The second 
impression of the larger edition (1881) has been followed. Various changes 
have been made in the way of simplification. We are glad to see that the 
brief and general statement of the principles of criticism by which the editors 
have been guided has not been sacrificed to the necessity of compression. In 
its present form the edition will be a favorite for the pocket and satchel of the 
riper scholar as well as for the use of schools generally. 



Holzweissig, who has done some suggestive work in Comparative Syntax 
especially in the domain of the cases, and who has produced a wonderfully 
compact Greek Syntax (second ed., 1881), has given to the world a Lateinische 
Schulgrammatik (Hannover, F. Goedel) adapted to the new order of things in 
Germany. Schoolbooks do not strictly fall within the range of this Journal 
and we have only space to say that the whole make-up of the work reveals the 
progress of Germany in the Americanization of its manuals. 



Mr. Furneaux has been encouraged by the success of his excellent larger 
edition of Tacitus' Annals to reproduce an abridgment of it for the use of 
schools and junior students : Cornelii Taciti Annalium, Libri I-IV, edited by 
H. Furneatjx, M. A. (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1885.) 

It is impossible to keep pace with the rapid issue of the volumes of Schenkx's 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum (Prague, Tempsky ; Leipzig, 
Freytag). A noteworthy addition to the series, one that shows how wide is 
the scope of this great undertaking, is an edition of the Orphica by Eug. Abel, 
the editor of the Pindaric scholia. From the preface we learn that this work 
is the forerunner of a larger edition. The appendix contains the Hymns of 
Proklos, Magic Hymns, and other curious and interesting remains from the 
same strange sphere of later Greek life. 
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Professor J. Rendel Harris, one of the most esteemed collaborators of 
the Journal, has published a special treatise on the Teaching of the Apostles 
and the Sibylline Books (Cambridge, Eng. : H. W. Wallis, 1885), in which 
he has undertaken to show among some of the Sibyllists a very close 
acquaintance with the Teaching of the Apostles. Of course critics might 
turn this round and say that the coincidences show a very close acquaint- 
ance of the author of the Teaching with the Sibylline Books, but this is 
met by attacking the date assigned to the Second Book, in which more than 
sixty per cent, of the coincidences occur. This reopens the question of 
the date of Pseudo-Phokylides, a large part of whose poem has been 
inserted in the text of the Second Book. Bernays made the superior limit in 
time of the noit]fia vovSetikov, from which the Sibyllist borrowed, to be the 
circulation of the LXX translation of the Scriptures, while the inferior 
limit is furnished by the absence of all traces of the N. T. and of Christi- 
anity, say the time of Nero. This statement of Bernays that there is no 
trace of the early Christian SifiaoKa/iia in Ps. Phokylides is met by Professor 
Harris with a strong negative. Ps. Phokylides ' can only, by very rough 
criticism, be divested of sentiments which are either Christian or differ 
very slightly therefrom ; and the whole tenor of the writing is exactly 
what can be explained by the first century.' Professor Harris's pamphlet is 
full of interest to the student of that remarkable document, the Aidaxy, the 
admirable edition of which by M. Sabatier (Paris, Fischbacher, 1885) has 
been waiting so long on the table of this Journal for an adequate review 
that a review is hardly needed, as its distinguishing features have already 
found hearty commendation among those who are best qualified to judge. 
It is to M. Sabatier that we must turn when we wish to understand the con- 
nexion between the £uSax?l and the synagogue. 



Professor Isaac Flagg's edition of the Seven against Thebes (Ginn & Co.) is 
marked by his characteristic neatness and reserve. Especial attention seems 
to have been paid to position, and the grammatical element is not overdone, 
as is too often the case in American books. 



Ginn & Co. announce as ready January 1, 1886, Studies in Greek Thought. 
Essays selected from the papers of the late Lewis R. Packard, Hillhouse 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. I. Morality and Religion of the 
Greeks. II. Plato's arguments in the Phaedo for the Immortality of the 
Soul. III. On Plato's scheme of Education as proposed in the Republic. 
IV. The CEdipus Rex of Sophokles. V. Summary of the CEdipus Coloneus 
of Sophokles. VI. Summary of the Antigone of Sophokles. VII. On the 
Beginnings of a Written Literature in Greece. Also, as ready soon, Intro- 
duction to the Language and Verse of Homer, by Professor T. D. Seymour 
of Yale College. 



